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WALTER SHIRLAW. 



First Article. 



SHREWD, far-sighted, and admirable man and artist, is the 
conclusion that one arrives at after studying Shirlaw and 
his works ; — graciously firm, courageous without bravado, 
independent with a purpose, self-reliant, and prudent. In 
no sense an American, for he was born in Scotland and 
received his art education in Munich, he is yet regarded as 
the best trained and generally equipped American painter 
and illustrator. Born in Paisley, he came to New York 
when he was three years of age. His great-grandfather on 
his mother's side was an art antiquarian of unusual charac- 
ter, and his father was an inventor and maker of fine 
pattern looms for weaving shawls and other decorative 
work. His mother, besides being an excellent housekeeper, 
had a great love for decoration with positive colors, and an 
unusual constructive skill and taste. The boy Shirlaw was 
encouraged in his earliest art attempts. He preferred pic- 
tures to the text, and human nature to books and school. 

At the age of twelve he left school of his own accord, 
and entered the employ of Tirrel and Valentine, real estate 
speculators, as office boy. To him it was a varied and 
amusing existence, for he ran about, saw the world, and 
made the maps, plans, and other drawings required in the 
business. The tastes and tendencies of the boy were recognized by the firm, and his future 
was to them a matter of more consequence than their own interests; for one of them said to 
him one day, after he had been with them for three years: "Walter, you should look out for 
the future, and learn some trade where your talents will have full scope. I have found you 
a chance to learn one of three, — a watch-case engraver, a wood engraver, or a bank-note 
engraver, — and I advise you to begin at once." The boy had already decided to become a 
painter or sculptor, and was considering what course to pursue. He chose the last-mentioned 
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trade, because it appeared to him as nearer his object, and apprenticed himself for five years 
to an offshoot of the company of Rawdon, Wright, Hatch, and Edson. Up to this time Shirlaw 
had followed his own inclinations without annoyance or obstacle of any kind, thanks to his own 
nature and the good sense of his parents. In apprenticing himself he added to the pleasant 
programme of the past a wise provision for the future, — a good trade, upon which he could 
not only rely for subsistence, but make it a means of earning money in case of need. It was 
an important factor in his steady progress as an artist. It serves him to-day, and will continue 
to do so as long as he lives. It was five years of study and exacting progress, a training of 
his enthusiasm, and a preparation for profitable art study when the time came. So much for 
the art instinct, tempered with Scotch blood. Working over-time as an apprentice, and one 
year as a journeyman at twenty-five dollars per week, he saved nearly eight hundred dollars 
with which to begin his career as a painter in a studio at 444 Broadway, New York. His first 
picture, entitled Eager for the Fray, represented a newsboy squaring off at an unseen antagonist, 
whose shadow was projected towards him. It was exhibited in the National Academy Exhibi- 
tion in 1861, and hung on the line. He afterwards gave the picture to a soldier's fair, where it 
was sold at auction for twenty dollars to the artist himself, who preferred bidding it in, because 
he thought it was worth more than that sum. He afterwards sold it for forty dollars, and con- 
tributed the money to the object for which the picture was first given. The artist continued his 
painting for three years, his money holding out for that period, when, fearing the incertitude of 
the painter's profession, he returned to bank-note engraving. 

After he had worked at his old trade for eighteen months a difficulty arose. He found that 
it was very distasteful to engrave the designs of others. During the three years of art life he 
had developed an individuality which could not be governed or put down, and he went back 
to his studio and once more began painting. It was a trying moment. The uncertainties of 
the life of a young untrained artist do not recommend themselves to a thoughtful and progress- 
ively disposed mind, — even with a certain luxurious liberty thrown in that makes rags and 
dry bread sufficient, — especially to one as prudent and cautious as Shirlaw. Money self-earned 
is, after all, the best friend and surest support. Its possession insures opportunities of study. 
So Shirlaw thought when, after three months of studio work, he accepted the invitation of the 
Western Bank-Note Company of Chicago to become the superintendent of that establishment. 
There was a quality of adventure in going West gratifying to his nature, — new men, new ways, 
near the great plains and mountains. He remained three years and six months, when, with a 
companion, he started on a long desired six months' trip to the Rocky Mountains. Arriving at 
Denver, they took a two-mule wagon, with preparations for any emergency, and went alone into 
the wilderness. The landscape impressed him. The plain spoke in a new language, and the 
mountains were a history. He saw a monstrous, savage, stately world of rock, earth, and tree, 
clothed in a strange and wonderful light. The sense of space was immense. He was obliged 
to look at nature as a mass. The desire to reproduce his impressions was humbled by a con- 
scious inability. He felt that he must study in order to handle great subjects. 

After making a large number of sketches Shirlaw returned to Chicago, procured a person to 
take his place as superintendent of the company, in which he had become a stockholder, took 
a studio, and a third time began to study and paint with increased ardor. The more he worked, 
the more he felt that, if he was ever to be a painter, he must go somewhere where he could 
get something from others, and that he could not dig it out by himself; so he picked up his 
things, after a residence in Chicago of five years, and started for Paris in September, 1870. 
Unable to get into that city because of the siege, he went to Munich to remain until the siege 
was over. While in London he met a New York artist, who advised him not to go to Paris, 
because, as he asserted, '* I 've been there ; I can't learn anything from them ; I can paint as 
they do, and I don't want to lose my originality." This man represented what is understood 
as home art, and a class who can get nothing either from the dead or the living, Shirlaw 
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spent three months in Munich, " getting 
the hang of things," feeHng his way, 
and without reHnquishing the intention 
of going to Paris. 

At the suggestion of a friend he 
went to Professor Raab's school, and 
began to draw, though with no inten- 
tion of remaining, because he was not 
sure that Munich was the place for him 
to study. The way was open in Paris; 
it was the world. In Munich, to him, 
it must be felt out. Work is a great 
dissolver of doubts, an unerring path- 
clearer. Shirlaw remained in Raab's 
studio for nine months, drawing from 
life, without touching a brush. He then 
entered Wagner's painting class, where 
he remained two years. After this study 
he took a studio, and began to test the 
value of what he had learned, to see 
how much it had helped him to express 
himself. Shirlaw liked Raab for his won- 
derful accuracy of characteristics; Wag- 
ner, for his movement, vim, and vitality. 
The former came from Nuremberg, the 
latter from Hungary. Raab advised Shir- Walter Shirlaw. 

law to enter the composition class at the engraved by G. Kruell. — From a Photograph by Sarony. 

Academy. The advice was accepted, and Shirlaw again, as he had previously done, selected 
the professor under whom he wished to study. He chose Ramberg, for his refinement of com- 
position. He did not like Piloty, because he thought that artist theatrical, and not possessed of 
the sense of truth of composition ; nor Leibl, because he was too truthful. Ramberg's color was 
not good, but he possessed the quality of a great artist and a great teacher, — that of improving 
in color by the influence of his pupils, who were very promising. He understood that a growing 
master must have growing and growth-giving pupils about him. It is as essential to art minds 
as air is to the body. The art instinct is a magnet, it draws to itself its kind; it is a source, it 
gives and receives unconsciously. This is the necessity of its existence. The Munich Academy, 
like the other art schools of Europe, recognizes these fundamental truths, and presents a striking 
contrast to the views entertained in this country in regard to art education. Here the great 
indefinite mass must be first educated (?); there, the artist, the producer; then the people, if 
need be. There it is understood that, in facilitating the progress of productive artists, the high- 
est claim to public honor is presented, and the highest possible public benefit conferred. 

While with Ramberg, Shirlaw painted Tuning the Belly a picture much admired in Munich, 
and now owned in Chicago. A year after entering Ramberg's class the master died, and 
Shirlaw went to Lindenschmit's studio, as he liked that painter's vigor and strength of color. 
Under his new teacher Shirlaw painted his large and most important picture, Sheep- Shearing, 
When it was half completed Lindenschmit said, ** You can finish that now, — I cannot help 
you." Immediately after the artist's arrival in New York, in 1877, it was exhibited in the 
National Academy of Design, and was justly honored in its hanging. The following explanation 
of its motive is taken from the catalogue of the artist's pictures. "The scene is laid in a very 
old monastery in the Highlands of Bavaria. The shearing is performed by women, who form 
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themselves into bands, each having its forewoman. Having made their engagements early in 
the season, they go from town to town, in their tramp of labor and of frolic. Starting from 
the southern section of Bavaria in early spring, they move forward as the season advances, 
shearing the sheep of their last year's coats. The picture was painted in Munich, and first 
exhibited there in 1876, and took a 'Mention Honorable' at the French Exposition in 1878." 

The picture illustrates a scene, and is rather a collection of fine groups studiously arranged 
and actuated by the same purpose, than the expression of a centralized idea of the subject. It 
may be called the gathering together of the forces of a student in his first attempt at a large 
composition. To us its chief interest hes in this fact. It has an unusual suggestive value, not 
only as regards the artist's progressive condition, but as a significant lesson to students and 
experienced artists. The picture means more than it is. In distinguishing one school of art 
from another, it is easy to see that it was painted in Munich. Three of the illustrations of this 
article are taken from this picture. Either one of two of them sufficiently set forth the process 
of sheep-shearing. The same may be said of other groups in the picture; yet this illustrative 
abundance is anything but monotonous, because each group is displayed with its individual 
picturesqueness. In many of Shirlaw's early pictures there is a decided disposition to embrace 
all of the accessories belonging to the subject. In the Timing of the Bell there are three 
figures and a dog that do not essentially belong to an exact interpretation of the title of the 
picture; they are not, however, obtrusive, and seem to have another purpose than that of 
forming an essential part of the composition. It has really to do with that phase of the artist's 
nature which leads him to examine a subject in its fulness, especially with reference to tone, 
— the effect of light upon one subject or a collection of objects. The Sheep-Shearing exhibits 
both his leaning towards subjects presenting a large field for the gratification of this instinct 
and his capacity of expression. 

Shirlaw had been in Munich nearly seven years, had painted three large pictures, — the two 
already mentioned, and the Good Morning, now in^ the possession of the Buffalo Academy of 
Fine Arts, — when he decided to return to the United States. Although he started for Paris and 
studied in Munich, his conviction was that it did not matter so much where a student went, so 
long as he could succeed in touching the sources that his nature demanded. To him, as to all 
intelligent minds, it was a matter of temperament, rather than one of method or locality, — a 
sympathy between active souls, not the fashion of a fancy. Shirlaw pursued his studies with 
the same prudent forethought, the same centralization of effort, and the same self-reliance and 
independence that characterized the earlier part of his life. Steady, hard work under masters 
of his own selection, for the well-understood purpose of laying a solid and sure foundation for 
future use, was his simple programme. General travelling through the art centres of Europe, 
familiarity with the world of masterpieces, and the usual hero worship of the enthusiastic 
student, were matters with which he was in no haste to concern himself. The development of 
the ability to express whatever he had to say occupied his exclusive attention. 

The first art recognition that Shirlaw received after his return was from the Art Students' 
League of New York, a society now well known throughout the country as conducting a com- 
prehensive scheme of art study, laboring, however, under the disadvantages incident to a self- 
supporting institution. It had been in operation a year when Shirlaw was given an invitation 
to take charge of it. He accepted, and began work at once. The school prospered, and at 
the beginning of the second year, feeling that he had done all he could, he resigned, recom- 
mending as his successor Mr. William M. Chase, another distinguished painter and student of 
the Munich schools, who had taken up his residence in New York, Shirlaw still attending to 
the composition class, with the understanding that he would not accept any salary. The school 
increased so rapidly that at the beginning of the third year it became evident that one man 
could not take entire charge of it, and a professor was appointed for each class. Shirlaw 
remained in charge of the composition class until the close of 1880, when, by his wish, Mr. T. 
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W. Dewing, an accomplished artist and student of the Paris schools, took the position. Like 
every artist of positive convictions, Shirlaw expressed his interest in art education and progress 
by teaching. It is to be remarked with increasing significance, that, with all the public patron- 
age of art in the United States in the way of museums, academies, and galleries, it has 
remained for the artists, for their own and the future student's salvation, to open schools and 
teach them themselves. 

While in Chicago Shirlaw was one of the prime movers in the organization of the Academy 
of Design, the first real art movement in that city. The second year of his exhibiting at the 
National Academy of Design, he was elected an Associate, which position he retained for a 
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year. He then resigned, because he believed that this institution was not true to its aims, not 
vital, and not progressive. His idea of an Academy was, that it should have for its principal 
object the training of artists, — that it should be a school taught by the ablest professors, a 
recognizer above all of the art talent of the nation, a centre of art life, and a force in its 
progress, and not a close corporation for the exhibition of pictures only. Neither did Shirlaw 
desire to use the Academy as a stepping-stone to popular favor. He wished to stand upon his 
own merits, leagued to no clique or influence that was not devotedly concerned with the 
highest art interests. His resignation caused unusual comment in art circles. Among the older 
generation of artists it was regarded as a most impolitic act. To antagonize the Academy was 
sure professional death; to walk under its protecting shadow was assured eminence. Connection 
with a powerful society is something to be sought after by the politic artist. That one should 
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appear who quietly disregarded the influence or value of the Academy was surprising. Among 
the younger race of artists Shirlaw's independence was hailed as the opening of a much desired 
revolution. With such a leader a broader view of art and its organized purposes might be 
established. He was involuntarily the champion of a new art life. Another motive for his 
resignation was his desire to define his position in regard to the Society of American Artists, 
of which he had been one of the originators and its first President. He had a deep interest in 
this society, because its intention was more artistic and liberal than that of the Academy, and 
was composed to a large extent of young and progressive men, the new art blood of New 
York. The need of such an organization had long been evident. The difficulties before it were 
great. Its success depends upon a cosmopolitan breadth of sentiment and intelligence, the 
utmost frankness in its views of art for its own sake. How much this society will accomplish 
remains to be seen. Art organizations are at best of limited value, and are generally conducted 
by a few cunning men for their personal aggrandizement. Art progress depends upon the 
efforts of a few individuals. Its worst enemies are often found within its own household. No 
one understands better than Shirlaw that every man must work out his own salvation, accord- 
ing to his nature and the circumstances about him. He thought that the Society of American 
Artists might be a favorable circumstance. 

The head-piece of this article is composed from parts of a frieze, the most important piece 
of decoration yet executed by the artist, and which will be further described in the next article. 
Very Old, engraved by Juengling for this number, is a favorite subject with Shirlaw, and an 
excellent example of his appreciative understanding and agreeable rendering of old age. 

T. H. Bartlett. 
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